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letters to Charley Walker show,1 he had varied the
monotony of a strict Low Church home with sky-
larking and debts. If his father, the Cheltenham
Colonel Newcome, was disposed to be lenient, his
mother, very proud of their lineage, was not, so it
gradually became imperative that he should go. In
Cheltenham he might have been a mere hanger-on of
sport. In Australia, where he landed in November
1853, his character developed from the first. Enlist-
ing at once in the South Australian Police as a con-
stable (though his father had obtained a commission
for him), he found himself in a disdained but exciting
life, and for the first time regularly occupied with
horses, though he had owned a horse and won a couple
of steeplechases in England.

We find him breaking in and training, owning and
riding a steeplechaser before he had been in Australia a
year, and, two years after his landing, resigning from the
police to be a wandering horse-breaker, an avocation
which he followed with the utmost zest for seven years.

It was In these years, riding from station to station,
that he acquired the knowledge of the bush and
bushmen displayed in his poems, and the intuition
into the characters of horses which gave him such a
wonderful command over his mount in a race. When
his work was done he saw little of the stockmen and
their master. Unless he was invited to stay in the
squatter's house, he pitched his tent a mile away, and

i Charley Walker, son of the famous gentleman-rider of the
same name, was a Worcester friend of Gordon's own age, who
married a sister of Jane Bridges, Fourteen most character-
istic letters wntten l>y Gordon to him, some in England, some
in Australia, are given in Adam Lindsay Gordon and his
Jfrunds in JSngland and Australia.